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MERICAN FARMER, 
and is patianed at the office, on the west side of Light, 
near Pratt street, at PIVe DOLLARS per annum, payable in 
advance. All subscribers who pay in advance, will been- 
titled to 50 cents worth of any kinds of seeds, which will 
be delivered, or sent, to their order. 
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American Farmer Establishment. 


Battimore: Tuespay, June 9, ‘1835. 


Ciover wits Oats—Many farmers are getting 
into the habit of sowing clover with their oats, un- 
der the belief that it takes better than with wheat 
orrye. The ordinary rotation in most parts of 
the union is corn, oats, rye or wheat with clover. 
In order to secure the enriching properties of clo- 
ver,even in this rotation, it is gaid to be profitable 
to sow the clover with a view of turning it under 
for rye, or wheat, in the fall. The expense of 
seed is but trifling when compared with the ben- 
efits resulting from the pasture thus afforded from 
the time the oats are cut to that of ploughing for 
winter grain—this alone is worth more than all 
the expense of seed, independently of the enrich- 
ing qualities of the clover ploughed in. 























We insert to-day a most valuable communica- 
tion from an intelligeat correspondent, on the sub- 
ject of “Mixep Crors.” His manner and mat- 
ter will both commend him to the reader, To 
an ardent and enthusiastic devotion to the pur- 
suits of husbandry, the accomplished author adds 
great experience as a practical and scientific plan- 
ter. Few men in any country, whether by pre- 
cept or example, have done more for the cause of 
agriculture than he has: nor has his labors in its 
behalf been alone confined to the cultivation of 
fields, or the improvement of former systems of 
culture; for in the legislative halls of his state, 
he has gallantly stood up and pleaded for the ad- 
vancement of its interests with power and effect. 
Tosuch men, our countrymen, if required to ex- 
hibit their jewels, might proudly point, as in- 
deed, they are more precious than much fine gold, 
and deserve the richest meed which a grateful 
people can bestow. If there be one situation 


more enviable than another, it is that of a virtu- 
ous, intelligent, and patriotic agriculturist, labor- 
ing with ardor, not only to promote his own pe- 
cuniary interests, but those of the community in 
which he lives—striving with energy and useful- 
ness, to add to the comforts and happiness of man, 
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by increasing the means of his support. Such 
man is our highly esteemed correspondent. How 
praiseworthy is the example which he sets to his 
agricultural brethren—and still more, how lauda- 
ble would it be, were they to emulate his exam- 
ple. . He is not content to. enjoy light himself— 
he hides it not under a bushel—but arrays it on 
the house-tops, that others may participate in the 


benefits resulting from his skill, experience, and | 


enterprise. We need not say, that we shall be at 
all umes happy to receive communications from 
the same patriotic and enlightened pen. 





GREAT YIELD OF CORN. 

We have ever considered the proper husband- 
ing and application of manure to be the true ba- 
sis of good husbandry; and if the proposition 
was nota self-evident one, the following article 
would be conclusive upon the subject. Here we 
find three acres of strong alluvial soil, producing 
$1} barrels of corn, being equal to 27 1-6 barrels 
to the acre; and this large amount, as will be 
seen, was produced too, without any extraordina- 
ry pains as to cultivation. The congeniality of 
location, doubtless, exercised a favorable influ- 
ence on its growth; but we apprehend the great 
mystery in the productiveness of the crop, is to 
be referred to the strength of the soil, together 
with the peculiar adaptation of those alluvial de- 
positions and vegetable accumulations, which, for 
ages had been forming a natural and mellow com- 
post, most happily fitted for the culture of corn. 
What nature did, iowever, for this fertile spot, 
may be effected to a very great extent, for less fa- 
vored ones, by artificial means, judiciously used ; 
and therefore, every enlightened agriculturist 
should set about in earnest, with fixed and deter- 
mined resolution, not to have the /Jargest corn 
field in his respective neighborhood ; but to make 
the fewest number of acres produce the greatest 
number of barrels of corn, without destroying the 
vitality of the soil. These are considerations 
which should never be lost sight of by the hus- 
bandman, as the maintenance of his ground in 
good condition should be just as much an object 
of importance with him as lucrative production. 
By putting twenty acres in a state to yield as 
much as is ordinarily produced on fifty acres, the 
cost of the labor on the extra thirty acres is saved, 
which is @ gain on the labor alone of three-fifths, 





or 60 per centum-—a most splendid profitiof it 
self. Wouid it-not then, be better, Ser Ae 
ter, to direct attention to the concentration, t 

than the expansion of the quantity of laid tilled, 
and thereby economise means? “Having respect- 
fully. submitted the question, we shall. give the arr 
ticle which has elicited - these remarks, and ask 
for it an attentive reading : : + 


To the Editor of the Varner Register. mess 
Nelson County, Feb. 17,1885. 


A small piece of land in this vicinity was made 
to produce the last year a erop of corn so unusual 
in the amount per acre, as to attract much notice 
in this region, and perhaps to merit being recorded 
for more public attention. It was grown on an 
island in James River, about two miles from the 
mouth of Rockfish. The whole island, it is sup- 
posed, may contain $} acres. But the portion 
cultivated was estimated not to exceed three—a 
part of the upper end having been left in trees and 
shrubbery, to arrest logs and other trash brought 
down by freshets, which might otherwise injure 
the crop, and a part left untilled near the water’s 
edge all round. 1 rode with the manager over 
the ground and concurred in the opinion expres- 
sed by more competent judges who had previous- 
ly visited it, that the above estimate was not ex- 
travagant. ‘The product we @fe assured was eigh-. 
ty one and a half barrels, or over twenty-seven 
barrels to the acre. 

The mode of cultivation as reported by the 
overseer, was as follows. ‘lhe ground after being 
cleared up was laid off in drills four feet apart. A 
conlter was then drawn to its full depth, back- 
wards and forwards, along the directions of these 
drills, and a single furrow with a two-horse 
plough was thrown to them on each side. The 
top of the bed thus formed, was again opened by 
a coulter, and the corn sowed in March, as thick- 
ly as cotton seed usually are. It was twice cut 
down by frost, and many of the plants pulled up 
by birds. When thinned near the parts thus de- 
predated, three and four stalks were left standing 
together, and the rest left at intervals of four to 
six inches. As usual here, the coulier was ran 
next the corn after coming up. ‘The balks were 
broken up with a one-horse plough. It received 
no cultivation after harvest, and the result was as 
mentioned. The overseer thinks that much was 
pillaged by boatmen, and a considerable quantity 
lost by the weeds, which in many places were as 
high as the corn—and is confident that with in- 
creased care a larger crop may be made from th 
same land another year. 

It is the purpose of the proprietor, Mr. Samuel 
Jones, of Buckingham, to have an accurate survey 
of the island, so that we may see the exact result. 
The land is not apparently richer than much in 
the same neighborhoud, and along the river—so 





that we may legitimately infer that there are many 
farmers unaware of the capability of their soil. 
N. F. CABELL. 


—— 
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rs necessary for reducing farm yard manure 

siate in which it-is called short muck, not 

only a large quantity of fluid, but of gaseous mat- 

ter, is lost ; ‘s0 ittieh ko that the dung is reduced 

5 oF two-thirds i in weight, and the princi- 

¢ matier disengaged is carbunic acid, 

with. some ammonia; and both these, if retained 

bythemoisture in the soil, are capable of becom- 
ing a useful nourishment for plants. 

‘As soon as dung begins to decompose or rot, it 
throws off its volatile parts, which are the most 
valaable aud efficient. Dung which has fermen- 
ted so as to become a mere soft cohesive mass, 
has generally lost from one-third to one-half of its 

useful constituent elements. It evidently 
should be applied as soon as fermentation begins, 
that it may exert its full action upon the plant, and 
losé none of its nutritive powers. 

If these opinions be well grounded, and from 
the high source whenee they emanate, as well as 
from their reasonableness, there can be no doubt 
bat’ that they are, it then follows, that common 
sense would teach agriculturists, that all long 
manure as it may be freshly taker from the sta- 
ble‘and placed on the dung heap, should be cov- 
re With earth: and, it as natirally follows, that 

the gases which are thrown off from the decom- 
posing manure, and which forms the nutriment on 
which plants feed,would be thus diffused through the 
body of the superincumbent earth and become in- 
corporated therewith. By this means and by ob- 
serving a just economy in his dung-stead, every 
farmer and planter might multiply his manure to 
almost. any practical amount. The expense of 
hauling into the barn yard a few loads of earth, 
which might be taken from any convenient field 
or part of the plantation, would hardly be worthy 
of, serious consideration. ‘They could be hauled 
at periods when the time of hands, horses, and 
wagon, could be best spared, and placed in situa- 
tions about the yard where they would be avail- 
able when required. By this process, a most val- 
vable body of manure, which otherwise would be 
* lost, would be annually made, to the great bene- 
fit.of master and of beast, the melioration of the 
soi], and consequently, of the improvement in the 
quality and quantity, of crops of every kind. And 
the voltime of this manure could be greatly increase 
ed, if all oflal vegetables, pea-vines, potato-vines, 
bean-vines, corn-stalks, chips, serapings of cellars, 
and all other refuse substances, as they might ac- 
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the dig Beas and covered with a'layer of ‘three 
“Yor foiir inctiés of earth—and to these there should| 
be added, during the season of their growing, the 
weeds which incumber the fence corners, garden, 
lanes, and other places which are 80 unsightly, 
‘and present such striking evidences of slovenly, 
farming on. many. estates. 
gathered and placed on the common pile; and 
treated’as before ‘recommended, many, hundred 
loads of most valuable manure might, at a trifling 
expense, be yearly made, and farms, whieh now 
are what are termed, worn-out lands, be soon re- 
stored to a state of healthful fertility ; the com- 
plaint, so generally and so justly preferred, of a 
scarcity of manure, be banished from our dan:, 
and we should be again cheered with those sights, 
at once so animating and profitable to agricultur- 
ists,—fruitful fields, and well filled barns and gra- 
naries, 


THE 


To bring about these desirable results, nothing 
is wanting but the determination to accomplish 
them. _When that shall once have been taken, 
with the inflexible purpose of carrying it into ef- 
fect, the greatest obatacle will have been removed. 
No one can tell the amount of difficulties which 
itis within his power to overcome, until he map- 
fully makes: the trial. Perseverance. we are 
taught, will alone effect wonders, and there can 
be no question of the truth of the adage. Had 
those of the present century been content to plod 
on in the old beaten track of their ancestors, 
space would not have been subdued by the match- 
less invention of steam—rail roads, and canals, 
and steam boats, and their countless concomitant 
blessings, conveniences, and comfofts,would have 
been unknown in our country. These are tro- 
phies in the artsand sciences, which are distin- 
guishing the present above any other age for dis- 
coveries of a useful tendency ; and shoukl not their 
brilliancy and rick pecuniary rewards, urge the 
agriculturist forward to avail himself, too, of the 
many lights which science las already shed, is 
now shedding, and will continue to shed, upon 
Why should 
not he too, forsake those impoverishing rules of 


the pathway of the husbandman ? 


his ancestors, which have brought decay upon 


many a splendid patrimonial homestead, and ren- 
dered fields once productive and generous, as 
sterile and arid as the deserts of Arabia? 


There is no good reason why he should not 
shake off the old and palsying ways of those who 
have brought poverty and wretchedness to doors 
where wealth and contentment were wont to 
dwell. Let the observing agriculturist look a- 





round among his neighbors, and see which of them 
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condition of his and, and, our life upon it, he wi 
find, that the melioration has been produced” 
adopting the new plans which have been develop= 
ed by .men, who, in their experiments, have been, 
wise enough not’ to reject the results of che 

in their application of science to the practical Ue 
ses of agriculture. Such being the case, all we! 
ask is, thet no man having an estat» which haw 


| been rendered unproductive by bad or injudicious, 


tillage, will fonger doubt in his ability aud meats” 
to bring it again into goed tlh; “for 10. dub, in: 
such circumatances, is to become the victim of a 
svstem which must, and will entail misery upon 
himself and his offspring. Had Bonaparte taken 
counsel from the croakers around him-——had -he» 
trodden in the war-path of his predecessors, he 
never would have passed his army over the Alps,” 
and the glory of the deed would haye been Jost to. 
his fame—so also will it be with the agriculturist 
whose enterprise and genius shall, combine, to en- 
able him to triumph over his impoverished estates 
—whose energy and skill, prudence and foresight, 
shall induce him to husband his manure—whose 
judgment. shall direct him to convert every thing 
susceptible of it into food for the plants of his 
fields. We say, the achievements of a such a man, 
though it be in the, peaceful sphere of an agricule 
turist, will do more for the true glory of his coun- 
try-—for the good of his kind, than would a thou-- 
sand well-fought and successful battles. Military 
renowr has its attractions, and its possessors are + 
doubtless entiled to the: enduring gratitude of 
their countrymen : but the man, who teaches his 
fellow how to multiply the comforts and necessa- 
ries of life—who increases the fruitfulness of the 
earth—though he moves on in the even tenor of 
his way, unaccompanied by a splendid retinue, 
unsurrounded by admiring satellites—is doubly 
entitled to the thanks of grateful hearts—for his 
victories are unstained by human blood—his: tro- 
phies are the trophies of peace, and all their ten- 
dencies calculated to increase the sum of human 
happiness. 


Mixep Crops. 
To the editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 

Sin—My last paper gave the detail of a crop of 
corn, made by me, and raised ina way, that I 
have for some time practised with much success; 
and for which success, | was induced to endeavor 
more ardently than I should perhaps otherwise 
have done, in consequence of a communication, 
which appeared in your valuable “ Farmer,” from 
that distinguished, enlightened, and patriotic culti- 
vator, Judge Buel. The balance of my mode of 
making this crop, originated as before mentioned, 
and in farther explanation of that part, I will add 
a few remaris. 





In the formation of mized crops, I endeavor td 
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Tat there are such plants, a little. planting 
knowledge must have sausfied any cultivator of 
the earth. That reas. may be'putin the Aidd with 
‘eorn, without affeeting its growth or production, 
is within the knowledge of all corn makers, es- 





pecially in the south, and the same is known to the most 


many, of the sweet potato. Indeed, this fact ap- 

ars conclusively to settle the theory often avow- 
ed by agricultural writers, that. some plants were 
intended by their very construction, to obtain their 
principal nutriment from the atmosphere, and 
which we know is charged with the pabulum, 
or food for plants—and that those professing so 
giuch luxuriance of leaf and vine, are of this 
class. Another theory seems to be no less con- 
firmed, by the foregoing. faet, viz: that different 
plar.is require and find, orfeed, on different nutri- 
ment. The luxuriauce with which a bunch of 
rice will grow, if permitted, on a hill of eorn, I 
have, with others in this section of the country, 
often: noticed ; and, indeed, if .1 were to raise a 
erop of rice, fur quality, -should, being guided by 
the result of frequent trials, préfer planting with 
corn, in alternate rows. The partial shading 
which the rice receives, in its first stage, by the 
moisture (a thing sv essential to rice) being re- 
tained in the earth, longer, by the leaves of the 
corn, | am satisfied is an advantage to the rice— 
and the corn can be removed in time for it to fully 
mature. Ou this theory, then, I made the selec- 
tion of plants, cultivated in the. crop before des- 
eribed—and the season favored my attempt. It 
was a good one, and the manuring I gave, was a 
good one also. ir the transaction, there were two 
good points. 

Tha: relentless driver, a good, full, cotton crop, 
selling at seventeen cents per pound, and the pods 
falling out for want of picking, prevented me, from 
atiending to the adineasurement of the different 
_—, but { am assured, | speak safely when 

say, that the corn was as good as could be made 
at five feet by three, and two stalks in the hill 

The potato, the bunch species, is peculiarly fit- 
ted for this mode of cultivation, having almost no 
vine, slihough the red answers well. ‘The differ- 
ent ploughiugs given to the corn are found ex- 
tremely favorable to the expansion of the root, and 
formation of the potato crop, and by the end of 
the season they will be found, especially of the 
kind first mentioned, filling the ground. Fora 
Hog range, nothing can exceed this mode of rais- 
ing that highly valuable root. [am satisfied that 
from a row which I gathered, that the acre would 
have given one hundred and fifty bushels. The 
rice, the large white, gave about forty bushels of 
shelled rice to the acre, and the peas would here 
yield tweu ty; the pindars, [ground-nuts} generally, 
a pint to the hill 


plants, that can live, and grow, ia | di 


while there 
of fair weather. “The third day, (in the 
time paying a little attention to them daily) 
are taken up carefully, and laid in a light waggon 
bed, on four low wheels, and hauled home, and 
placed in the barrack, ur what does admirably, in 
well built rail pens; well covered; in either case a 
good floor—as follaws':: - 

The floor 1 first sprinkled. with dry, well cur- 
ed straw, rye, wheat, of ‘rice,—then'a layer of pew 
vines, say when gently trod dewn by children, a~ 
bout twelve inches: thicky én which a liberal 
‘sprinkling of fine salt follows—a litle straw— 
pea vine and salt, uutil the pen or barrack is filled. 
For my sheep, steers, cows and calves, this re- 
fuse is found number one, and when it can be 
cut, and steamed, surpasses number one. 

My potato vines just before digging, are cut, by 
running along the ground with a short briar scythe; 
the gatherers having a hawk bill knife, hanging 
w their waist to loosen any not detached by the 
scythe. ‘Those are managed precisely as the pea 
vines, only the layers of vines are made thinner, 
when stacking in the pen or barrack. The pin- 
dar-vines, follow the same routine, In all this 
process, I never get in the least haunted with the 
fear of loosing salt. My cattle get it, when, and 
where and how, 1 want them to get it, viz, with 
their food, and when eating. This part of my 
theory, sfock managers will understand—and 
equally, why I add, while stacking a little sal/pr- 
tre, and copperas—both calculated to save the re- 
fuse and benefit the stock. 

After this detail, I need hardly add, that my 
milch cows, or my faithful oxen, are never found, 
“shivering it out,” in the bleak, piercing, cold 
rains of a December night, or perishing in a bog, 
stretching after a mouthful of green food, in 
March. Nor need I say, that J] have no manure 
to haul out, in the spring. In fact, sir, | am notas 
solicitous about the furnishing of my table, as I 
am the furnishing of my dung-stead, for like the 
honest Hibernian, with his horse and spur, I feel 
assured, that if“I keep up the one side, I know 
my honey, that the other will follow.” 


some security for 4 few days 
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An additional advantage of the foregoing mode 
of cultivation, is, that Iam fully justified by the 
crop, in all the labor I bestow, in a nice, and clean 
cultivation, with the hoe, although at last, it is little 
more than the “good old way.” 


Iam relieved from the necessity of additional 





The rice was eut, and carried | 


fields,and preparation, for two of the most import- 


off just as the polato crop was entering that stage, | ant crops, for the comfort of a family, as well as 


when they advance, in good seasons, so rapidly to 
full maturity. ‘They had, therefore, full play. ‘The 
pea crop, it will not be forgotten, from the time 


for animals—the sweet potato and the turnip—the 


first | have detailed, how they are made,—the last, 
; | 1 simply sow “ver the field, that is well manured, 
the corn was removed, which was almost as soon! about the last dressing of the crop, viz: the seed | 


ae peas are generally sown, or planted, had noth-| of the Turnip, Radish, and Cabbage, - and | have 


ing to impede their progress to’ maturity ; but on 
the contrary, a very superior opportunity, to peas 
generally planted among coro. They had fine 


a profusion of each. if 1 want later turnips, I 


keep a part of the field unsowed, until the full 
moon in September. 


It will be seen that my 


turnip , 
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We commence to day the publication. of the 
ing subject of grasses, from. the, pen of Abednege 
Robinson, Esq. of Portsmouth New Hampshire, 
a wealthy, intelligent and practical \fecmer: 
, ban, 8 4 rn Yr 
Se cole fone a Sa ae 
deeper interest to the community, an 
hence every light which: can be thrown uponit. 
is of profound concern. *We invite auenuon.te 
this, and the numbers which tidy follow: © 
Permit me gratefully to acknowledge thr 
your paper, the receipt of a small package 
seed of the Gama Grass, with @ letter, from W 
liam Starr, Esq. of Savannah, Geo.—and. to 
some remarks on the culture of G. ner 
at the North and at the Southh = i a (ss 
Mr. Starr informs me, that he was induced to 
send the seeds, by seeing in the Northern Farni 
an acknowledgment of mine for four seeds 
the Gama Grass from the editor of the pap 
well as by his own apprehension that. the se 
being slow in vegetation, might not come up, a 
so disappoint my hopes. He gives, from. the 
American Farmer and Gardener, the following di-. 
rections for sprouting it in three days; viz. “ike. 
of proof spirits and plaster of paris, a su‘iciency 
to make it of the consistency of thin whitewash, 
set it by the fire and keep it milk warm for twen=; 
ty-four hours, (the seed in it,) sow or plant them» 
in good ground well prepared, and it may be ne- 
cessary to protect them from the sun in a hot 
day.” ph 8 
If these means prove effectual in sprouting the. 
seed, it can truly be sail that the discovery is, 
valuable, and that one very discouraging obstacle 
in the culture of this Grass is surmounted. Mr, 
Starr thinks “it may be well to cover the young 
plants in our climate with straw in winter.” This 
inference seems to’ raise a doubt, or a question, 
whether we shall succeed in its culture here. His’ 
conjecture respecting my disappointment from 
my four seeds not vegetating proves correct. I 
had no advice for the management of them, there- 
fore, my judgment led me from the nature of the 
seeds, being coated with a very thick hard shell, 
to pursue the following mode:—I put two of 
then into water, endeavoring.to keep them milk 
warm for about ten days; perceiving. that this 
operation had no effect, I determined to know 
what. they were, for I never had seen any before, 
and they are strange looking things to those that 
are not acquainted with them. [I took a sharp 
knife and it was with difficulty that I could pene 
trate them; I found one shrunk and imperfect, the 
other perfect and fall, both perfectly. dry, and no 
appearance of vegetation. I then planted them 
all separately with the greatest care, and:have fre~ 
quently and carefully examined them, and found 
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them remaining entirely dormant, and if it was 
not that I have been informed. by the editors of 









that slow to vege- 

sepaired of their ever . ‘Ido-not, how- 
per, think it probable that they ever will. - 
temaining remarks, I shall submit in the 

» hyped tey oe 
my sincere 


Sir, please accept 
. Pshould. have been very 


yme particulars respecting the pre-’ 

state of the culture of this grass with you; it 
amounted to a certainty to me. The 

accounts I have had, have been very variable; the 
ee thi ts are from _— een pade en 
ew things are apt to be overrated, an not 
w what ain to make in this case.. The 
ferent modes of culture on many vegetables has 

& very different effect; for instance, Indian Corn, 
if planted on the best of soil, and in the right sea- 
son, if not hoed produces nothing, but with the 
right culture it grows very luxuriantly, and is very 
ive: and so it is with the Tobacco plant, 
) &e, These are not perennial, but 

it has a similar effect with many of the perennial 
};—the dandelion will produce an hundred 

I at least by hoe culture ; Lucerne will not do 
any thing here without special care,—I have heard 
of $0 tons taken from ai acre in one season in 
Prance from hoe culture. Many of our common 
Grasses if planted in good ground and hoed well, 
would have a much greater increase. 1 do not 
méan to recommend the thing, ! only mean to 
show wherein we are liable to be deceived in a 
I should like to be informed what 


new eg 5 
of Gama hay may fairly be expected from 
light soil as it is said is congenial to the 
growth of it, the ground having been sown for 
years, without any other culture than se- 


curing the fodder. 1 should also be pleased to 
know for a fact what has recently been obtained 
from an acre, and from what mode of culture. 
Some of these questions, or similar ones, if an- 
swered, would be very satisfactory to mo, and no 
doubt to many. 1 should be happy to be inform- 
ed, that I might safely calculate on growing, on 
our light soils from two to four tuns to the acre. 

* Suffer me, sir, to retain your attention a few mo- 
ments while J make some general remarks on our 
different locations, habits and interests. I have 
reason to suppose you are an agriculturist, or at 
least much interested in its prosperity. Much of 
the products of our respective sections are very 
different, and many of our habits are consequently 
different, but this does not argue that we have no 
interest in each other’s welfare and acquaintance, 
but the contrary ; we are the more dependent for 
the exchange of our several products, for the in- 
terest, comfort, and happiness of each other. You 
have Cotton, Rice, Sugar, Molasses, Sweet Pota- 
toes, Indigo, &ce.—we need them. We have Hay, 
Beef, Fish, Irish potatoes, Butter and Cheese, Fruit, 
Wool; &ce.—and you need them. Now, Sir, is 
it not obvious that we are interested in each o- 
ther’s friendship and prosperity;—the truth of this 
eannot be denied, and from your generous and un- 
solicited act, it is evident, you have a full sense of 
the fact. But, Sir, notwithstanding this great dif- 
fefence in our products-and habits, occasioned 
doubtless by the difference in the climates of our 
respective sections of country, and that the pro- 
ducts of each are, apparently, permanently settled, 


there still be great chan; Since my recol-| 
heath whee was no wheat ate in any of thé 
Southern States. Virginia in particular, was deeply 
engaged in the culture of Tobacco, but from certain 
restrictions ‘she lost her usual market, so much 
so that her sales wing be in any case te me 
a $ this cireumstance they 
Pee tanan'e Gurinrestte of some change of 
culture, or to let their lands lay idle and starve.— 
They accordingly tried the experiment to sow 
wheat ; they found it to do well from that time to 
the present, and under the appearance of a seem- 
ing judgment, it was a blessing in disguise. They 
used to import all their Flour from New-York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and now vast quan- 
tities of Flour are exported from that State, pre- 
sume more than from any other State in the Union. I 
name this circumstance before I dare to make the 
suggestion that it is possible, if not probable, that 
your State may equally change her habits. 
ABEDNEGO ROBINSON. 


On tue Porato—Mr. Hickey, of Sackville- 
street, has communicated to the Irish Farmer’s 
Journal, a very singular and successful experiment, 
which has been tried upon the potato in the coun- 
ty of Dublin : 

A gentleman who holds a farm of 150 acres 
planted in the usual manner $4 acres under pota- 
toes, in the year 1882; the result was, a complete 
failure and a total loss of the crop. This induced 
him to try many experiments upon the root, all of 
which failed except the following, which exceed- 
ed his most sanguine expectations. He tovk six 
potatoes and divided them into twenty cuts—he 
then got a large basin of water, into which he put 
a cup full of salt and a piece of blue-stone about 
the size ofa walnut, He put ten of the cuts into 
the basin, and let them remain there one entire 
night, On the following day he procured a very 
strong microscope, through which he examined 
the entire twenty cuts. On the ten cuts which 
were not immersed in the basin he distinctly per- 
ceived many small white particles, like eggs; and 
those cuts which were immersed presented no 
such appearance whatsoever. This discovery ur- 
ged him to follow up the examination attentively, 
and every day fora short period he continued to 
watch the appearance of the aforesaid matter. The 
result was, that those white globular particles 
were animalcula, for in a few days they became 
quite visible to the naked eye in the form of little 
worms or maggots. The cuts that had been 
steeped never showed the slightest appearance of 
any such thing, and they retained their solidity 
and firmness when the other ten cuts were com- 
pletely decayed and rotted. Still unwilling to 
believe, without further proof, he tried the exper- 
iment five or six times,and planted them, distinct- 
ly marking a division between those cuts that 
were steeped and those that were not. ‘The con- 
sequence was, the almost total failure of the one 
kind and the complete success of the other, pla- 
ced the question beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
He considers that the air has a powerful effect up- 
on the potato, and may sometimes impregnate it 
with this destructive matter. He is a gentleman 
of undoubted respectability and veracity, and will 





“. \ Sweer Porators. Se 
This exce}lent vegetable would be more ext 
sively cultivated but for the great labor of planting 
and cultivating them ih the usual mode, and for 
the difficulty of keeping them in the winter. =~ 

To obviate the first difficulty, I have, for about, 
20 years, ceased making hills altogether and plant: 
ed in ridges, I break up the ground well, and 
nécessary, harrow it—then, with a bar-shear * 
cary plough, throw three furrows together. To 
complete the vidge, take a weeding hoe or fine 
rake and draw the dirt up first un one side and 
then on the other, to about the height ope: 
hills are usually made. Open a trench on the top 
of the ridge and drop the slips five or six inches 
apart, cover with the hand about two inches deep. 

This mode is attended with several advantages 
—requiring less ground, less labor in preparing 
the ~- less in cutting the seed roots, less in 
bending ridges than hills, and greatly less in dig- 
ging. The last operation is done mostly with 
the plough. After clearing off the vines run & 
furrow along the ridge, taking down about two- 
fifths on one side, return and throw off as much 
on the other side, leaving about one-fifth in the 
middle, nearly full of potatoes, which can be easi- 
ly torn to pieces with the hand. A hoe will be 
necessary to move the dirt thrown out by thé 
plough, so as to facilitate the picking out the po- 
tatoes. . 

This mode of cultivating and taking up the 
crop, reduces the labor, in my estimation, nearly* 
one half. . 

To obviate the difficulty as to keeping, I put 
my potatoes in a garner in the cellar, putting chaff 
or dry dirt around and on them—put them up the 
same day they are dug. When freezing weather 
comes on close the cellar windows. In this way 
I had sweet potatoes for the table throughout the 
last cold winter. 

Plant about the first of April, and be sure to 
dig after the first frost hard enough to bite the 
leaves.— Ohio Farmer. 











THE GARDENER. 








strawberries, peas, cherries, and every other deli- 
cacy of the season, at prices so low that the won- 
der is, how such luscious things can be raised for 
so small amounts of money. 


4 NEW HEDGE PLANT. 

The Horticultural Society of the District of 
Columbia, assembled at the residence of Mr. Ro- 
bert Barnard, situated on one of those command- 
ing heights near Georgetown, on Saturday, the 
80th ultimo, where they were hospitably receiv- 
ed, and partook of a rich and abundant repast of 
strawberries and cream, pine apples, and other re- 
freshments. Mr. Barnard’s farm is represented as 
one of peculiar neatness. He has introduced 
much of the English system into his arrange- 
ments : his stables and cow houses are all paved. 





come forward, if required, to verify the truth of 
this statement. 


with stone, and kept quite clean ; his farming and 
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horticultural implements 
in their appropriate places, and his out houses, 
bee-hive, poultry yard, fences, &c. are all in ex- 
cellent order, ‘The writer of the communication 
jn the National Intelligencer, whence-we abstract 
this, thinks, that in relation to the later, ‘Mr. 





Barnard has made a usefu: discovery. ~ He has} 


found that the crab-apple. forms the best live 
fence, or heige, that he has yet tried. A line of 
this hedge, of considerable extent, was shown to 
the members of the society by Mr. B., which was 
so closely interlocked as to be entirely impervir 
ous. It has been planted but a few years,.and 
grows rapidly, and is*believed to be superior to 
that formed by either the English or American 
thorn, the English, or white thorn, not being 
suited to our own climate. The Crategus crus 
Galli, or Cockspur, and the C. populi folia, or 
Washington thorn, are said to have been tried 
with great success, are found to grow very luxu- 
riantly, and to adapt themselves to any soil. The 
Crab-apple hedge exhibited by Mr. B. is one not 
only of considerable beauty, from its foliage, 
flowers and fruit, but promises to answer admira~ 
bly the purpose for which it has been employed. 





CULTIVATION OF THE PEACH TREE. 

The following method of cultivating Peach 
Trees, with a view to prevent their premature de- 
eay, was communicated, in a paper on the sub- 
ject, to the American Philosophical Sociely, by 
Tuomas Courter, Esq., of Bedford county, Pa. 
The propriety of the culture has been confirmed, 
the author says, by an experience of forty-five 
years in the state of Delaware and the western 


part of Pennsylvania : 

“The death of young peach trees is principally 
owing to planting, transplanting and pruning of 
the same stock, which occasions it to be open and 
tender, with a rough bark; in consequence of 
which insects lodge and breed in it,and birds 
search after them, whereby wounds are maile, the 
gum exudes, and in a few years the tree is use- 
less. To prevent this, transplant your trees as 
young as possible, if in the kernel it will be best, 
as there will be no check of growth. Plant them 
sixteen feet apart. Plough and harrow them, but 
avoid tearing them up by the roots. In the month 
of March or April, in the third year of transplant- 
ing, cut them off by the ground, plough and har- 
row among them 2s before, but with great care, 
to avoid wounding or tearing them. Suffer all 
the sprouts or scions to grow, even if they should 
amount to half a dozen or more; they become 
bearing trees almost instantaneously, on account 
of the strength of the root. Allow no animals 
but hogs to enter your orchard, for fear of their 
wounding the shoots; as a substance drains away 
through the least wound, which is essential to the 


Jand may be cutaway. Take care.and not. wound |in 
"tiller pg eprants whee loaded with | ba) 
in every. 

Grenson Sox: peomy rene 5 ai of > beak ieee 


‘years and upwards. 





health of the tree and the good quality of the fruit. 
If the old stock is cut away the third year after 


ek, will band cad cost’ on the. 


-ed.as if they been 
maining tough and their 
If any of the sprouts from 
the old stump should happen to split off.and die, 
cut them away; they will be supplied from the 
goued by others, so that you may have trees 
rom the stump for one hundred years as | believe. 
I have now, trees from one to thirty-six years old, 
all from the same re , 

Young trees, formed in. this manner, will bear 
fruit the second year, but this fruit will not ripen 
so early as the fruit on the o'der trees from the 
same stump. Three years after the trees are cut 
off, the shoots will be sufficiently large and bushy 
to shade the ground so as to prevent the growth 
of grass that might injure the trees; therefore 
ploughing will be. useless and may be injurious 
by wounding them. 

It is also unnecessary to manure peach trees, as 
the fruit of manured trees is always smaller and 
inferior to that of trees that are not manured. By 
manuring you make the peach trees larger and 
applicant more flourishing, but their fruit will be 
of a bad kind, looking as green as the leaves, even 
when ripe, and later than that of the trees which 
have not been manured. Peach trees never re- 
quire a rich soil; the poorer the soil the better 
the fruit ; a middling soil produces the most boun- 
tiful crop. The highest ground is the best for 
peach trees, and the north side of hills is the 
most desirable, as it retards vegetation, and pre- 
vents the destructive effects of frosts which oc- 
cur in the month of April, in Pennsylvania.” 


janied, their stocks re- 





Tomato.—T he tomato is used in soups and sau- 
ces, to which it imparts an agreeable acid flavor ; 
it is also stewed and dressed in various ways, and 
considered as a very wholesome vegetable. 

It should be sown in @ warm border in May, or 
in hot beds in March, and transplanted about the 
first of June. ‘Tomatoes do best on poor soil, be- 
ing there more fruitful than on rich soil, where 
they run to vine with less fruit. Dr. Kitchener 
gives the following directions for preparing it for 
the table ; it is also used in soups, and as a pickle : 
—“Take them when ripe and red ; cut them in 
half; squeeze them just enough to get all the wa- 
ter and seeds out; put them in a stew-pan with a 
capsicum, (pepper,) and two or three table spoons- 
ful of beef gravy, or a little butter; set them on a 
slow fire for an hour, or till properly melted ; then 
rub them through a tamis into a clean stew-pan, 
with a little white pepper and salt, and let them 
simmer together a few minutes.”—Parkhurst’s 
Catulogue. 





Cautirtower.— These should be sown late in 
Augustand September, for early ones next spring 
—in April and May for late—treated generally 
like cabbages—should be transplanted three feet 
apart, in a very rich and rather a moist loam; a 
rich soil is indispensable for their successful cul- 








smooth, for twenty |. 
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THE BREEDER & MANAGER, 

Horses ano Oxen.—The relative value: of 
these noble and: useful animals are thus br 
summed up by the intelligent editor of the Vorth- 
ampton (Massachusetts) Courier: , 

“ Horses are used Pere Es Aw ti ko 
poses of husbandry,and labor: ‘In many other 
parts of weeps me. ie the animals usual in 
requisition for agriculw . ‘Oven are 
more suited to the plough hanrfecess They la- 
bor with more stea‘!|,iess and easé, and are not 
subject to the sud:‘un starts or the vexation oc- 


casioned by say Coens in Se ‘They 





are not easily fretted, and pareue the “even 
of their i with unwearied docility and perse- 
verance. are patient animals, and bear thi 
goad and whi es Job did his “curses,” 
are more active on the highways, and are b 
adapted for draught than oxen. sy move wi 
more rapidity and accomplish much more labor 
travelling than the or can. They are used ex- 
clusively here for teaming, whereas, in pron 
wns of the State, oxen are mostly substi for 

orses. 











COLTS, CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HOGS, RUNNING 
AT LARGE. . 
When much of this country was. unenclosed, 
and the farmers had-but little land cleared, it was 
allowed to permit creatures to run ‘at large, but 
this is no longer the ease, Humanity to animals. 
requires that we should keep no more than our 
farms will support, and J think that interest re- 
quires it also. Justice certainly demands it, 
Many farmers are in the practice of turning a 
drove of young cattle into the road early in spring. 
The scanty picking does not satisfy them, and 
hunger, if it will not break through stone walls, 
will often induce the poor, half starved animals to 
break through a rail fence, into a field of Juxuri- 
ant wheat or grass. Is this justice? or is it cal- 
culated to promote harmony in neighborhoods? 
When a gate or bars communicating with the 
road is left open for a few minutes, these poor 
creatures or a drove of hogs are sure to enter.— 
But, besides this annoyance, our road-sides are 
much defaced by the rooting of hogs. { consider 
it the duty of every farmer to keep no more stock 


-|than can be subsisted on his farm, and there to 


confine then. Those who are unwilling tu do 
this, should remove to the borders of one of the 
western prairies. —Genesee Farmer. 





PRODUCTIVE COW. 





ture. In order to blanch them handsomely, the 


leaves must be closed together at top and tied 


The following statement of the cost, expense, 
and the avails of a cow, for 14 months, made hy 








iileman of this city, who has 
mer, and who is no bad 


been « practi 
ealeulator, shows 
pent. A farm of 


100 acres, by such calculation 
aon tye 
cows, W an annual: 


6 
4 


p. Bran, at 20-c; 
Rie of 2 66 


_» 826 Ibs, Oil Cake, at 1 c. 
'  @@ Pash. Potatoes and Tur- 
_ . «hips, at 20 c, 
~ — 8 bush. Potatoes, at 42 c. 
Cr—By Calf sold, 
~ 10quarts Milk per day, for 
14 months, at 5 cenis 


ww yg Ot quart, 
__ Cow sold for Beef, 


Nett profit, 79 76 
New. London Gazette. 


; 36—$81 52 
$5 44 


210 
45 84-$261 28 


ee 


ou! BARN YARD HOG PEN. 
 “Bir:—My father, whose farm | inherited and 
ion of two years i had his hog-stye 
inom, Weve y Zz i eae 
entering upon the farm, I removed my pen by en- 
losing a odion of the barn yard. I keep my 
stye well lisered with straw, leaves, weeds, soil 
from the woods, and meadow earth obtained from 
ditching, by carting, together with that put into 
the, yard, from two to ten loads per week. I 


tines put a few handsful of rye in different 
paces in the yard and let in hogs. Feeding them 
us fora few days, they completely stir up and 
commute the contents of the yard. [am confi- 
dent that | make four times the quantity of ma- 
pure that my father did, and with no increase in 
numer of stock—and of a better quality to, 
e@omparatively none of its strength being washed 
eway by the mins, and evaporated by the sun. 
My farm consists of nearly 70 acres, principally 
im tillage. | am confident that I shall, in the 
course-of a short time, get it all in a state of high 
cultivation, without laying out any money in the 
purchase of manure.— Yankee Farmer. 


HEMP. 

The following paper on the culture and mode of 
preparing the hemp in Russia, was transmitted by 
the Hon. John Quincy Adams to the State Depart- 
ment, while he was Minister at St. Petersburgh, in 
March, 1810. 

“Jn Russia, when the season is mild, the hemp 
see is swn about the Ist June, old style. The 
richer the soil of the land employed for it, the 
better. A chetwirt of seed, (100 chetwirts are 
equal. to. 73 quarters, Winchester measure), is 
sown, on a piece of land of 80 fathoms (English 
feet) long, and 60 fathoms broad. 

The land is, first ploughed and harrowed, and 
about 200 single horse loads of dung being spread 
upon it, it is left for six days, when it is again 
ploughed, and the seed sown and harrowed the 
same day. In about four months the seed be- 
cames ripe, and the hemp is then pulled up with 


 bou 
-zontally, thus, X-0-0-0-0-0-0-x and 





the roots ; if'it be allowed to remain toe in 
the ground, it is apt to become hai gs Tm 
into ‘heads or bunches of four -bandsful 
each; these are hung upon sticks hai 
Ww 


into 


to & 
, 


to remain ‘so for two days, ft is then made 


cut or thrashed hemp, as ma be. apreenbile, . The 
cut hemp is made yy thopiihe ‘the heads con- | 


tai seed. ese are t into the kiln, 
ae her remaining there for eighteen hours, the 
seed is heaten out. 

if thrashed hemp is to be made, the heads or} 
tops must not be cut off, but the bunches of hemp 
placed entire in the kiln; and if the weather be 
warm, it will be sufficiently dry in. three days, 
when the seed must be thrashed out of the heads, 
In either case, three days after the seed is separa- 
ted from it, the hemp must. be put to steep or rot, 
either in a stream or a pond, and that the hemp 
may be entirely immersed, it is put under wooden 
frames | upon which stones are placed, 
or where they are not to be had, earth is substitu- 
ted, after the frames are covered with planks. 

The clearer and purer the water, the better will 
be the-color of the hemp. Where the water is 
warm, three weeks steeping will be sufficient, but 
if cold, as in rivers, springs, &c. five weeks or 
longer “may be necessary. At the expiration of 
this period, a head of the hemp is taken out and 
dried; if, on beating and cleaning it, the husk 
comes off, the hemp may then be taken out of the 
water, but if the husk still adheres to it, it must 
he allowed to remain some time longer. This tri- 
al must be repeated from time to time, till the 
husk separates, when the hemp must be taken 
out of the water, and suspended to dry, as direct- 
ed before, on its being taken off the ground. 


The hemp is now made into the two-sorts, dis- 
tinguished by the names of Spring and Winter 
hemp; the former being dry and rather of a with- 
ered appearance, the latter more moist, and of a 
fine brownish green color, containing more of the 
vegetable oil, and therefore the. most apt to heat, 
though if not shipped at St. Petersburgh or Riga, 
before September, there is not much risk of its 
heating any more on board the ships, especially 
on short voyages, as to England. and are the best 
fit for cables. If it be intended that the hemp 
should be early ready for the market, it is made 
into Winter hemp by the following process :—On 
being taken out of the water, it is left suspended 
in the open air for about a fortnight, when it is 
put into a kiln for twenty-four hours, after which it 
is broken by means of a hand-mill, and the husk 
is then beaten off by. striking the heads obliquely 
with iron and wooden instruments, of tie shape 
ofa large two-edged knife; lastly, to unravel it, 
it is drawn through a wooden comb or card, with 
one row of wide wooden teeth, fixed perpendicu- 
larly. 


The hemp isthen laid up or suspended in sheds, 
and is fit to be sorted, bound into bundles, and 
loaded into the barks. 


The hemp to be prepared as spring hemp, is al- 
lowed to remain suspended and exposed to the 
weather the whole winter, until it be dried by 
the sun in the spring, when it is broken and clean- 
ed in the same manner as the winter hemp. 


| ad 


wt 
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St. Petersburgh until ihe tole 
spring, that is, two years after it was sown, 
hemp is sown itt the same manner as line 
seal, rye, or- wheat; land of a sandy soil may 
so be employed for it, but it must be strongly mas, 
nured, otherwise it will’ be ‘to short, and a flat’ 
‘country should always be preferred. 2 ae 
One chetwirt of seed commonly yields 25 loady 
(upwards of 36 pounds FE.nglish) of hemp, and. 
twelve chetwirts of hemp seed. 


thie hemp reaches 


Vatve or Hors'in tite Distases oF THR 
Sxiv.—One of the best éxternaf applications for 
many ernpive diseasts of the skin is a strong de 
coction of Hops,in which the limbs or other af 
fected parts are to be bathed several tinies a day, 
The decoetion should not be used until it has be 


jcome: perfectly cold. In bad ulcers of the leg the” 


‘most.satisfactory results have been repeatedly res 
‘alized from this simple preparation. —Mced. Intel, 
| Mote by the Editor of the. Farmer and Gare, 
dener.—We do not question the efficacy of Hopa 
in cutaneous affections; but one of the best and 
surest remedies we have ever used, is a solution 
jof chloride of lime and spirits—(we have general- 
ly used spirits of wine.) We have known. tetters 
which had assumed a chronic form, to yield to 
the treatment after being bathed in the solution 
two or three weeks—in one case, the tetter had 
for 18 months resisted every other application, and 
during that period, the skin had been twice burnt 
off by corrosive sublimate, and was ultimately 
cured by being washed with the solution of chlo- 
ride of lime and spirits. By the bye, this solution 
is one of the most efficacious gargles which can 
be used in cases of obstinate sore throat. 

With respect to the treatment of bad ulcers of 
the leg, we would, in addition to the hop embro- 
eation, powder the ulcerated part with charcoal 
finely pulverized, after each bathing. 

RO ORD 
Domestic Summary. 

The Horticukural Society of Maryland held 
their annual exhibition on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, of last week. ‘The arrangements are 
represented as being tasteful and judicious, and: 
the collections of flowers, fruits and vegetables 
unusually beautiful and attractive. 

On Thursday evening, Francis H. Davidge, Esq. 
delivered an address, which is said to have been 
neat and appropriate, and to have repeatedly elicit- 
ed strong marks of approbation from an audience. 
equally distinguished for talent and beauty. 

The seventh annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal company took 
place at Washington on the 1st inst. . It appears 
by the report of the President and Directors that 
110 miles of the canal is completed, and that the 
navigation is now open from Washington city to 
eight miles above Williamsport. ts cost thus far 
is $4,200,590. 

Capt. Shreve is successfully engaged iu the re- 
moval of the raft of the Red River. 

The city of Alexandria, D. C. has agreed to sub- 
scribe for 500 shares of stoek in the canal, com- 





As the greatest part of the summer elapses be- 
fore it can be made fit for the market, none of 


structing between that city and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal. 
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million and & ‘ul of dollars, ow aencsaahel 8 Dod Pe ae 2 cl tn ll 

‘tb . ib month. | Therion ie | rt tg det LMNs ic : 
ashville, . Wilde ‘. ee art ong 
Méwenget, is atrted to Mrs, Buckle, ite wile | 
of a-distinguished physician of Baltimore, | a lady, 


tion about the middle of the present month. 
ses of Chole,a lave occurred at IN 
Tennessee, but the alarm has subsided. » as 
Sales of real vsiate w large amounts have. with-| 
io the “lat few weeks beeu made in. Baltimore; 
which went off at very great advaiices. upon for- 
mer prices. A lot uf 34 acres, a short time since, 
just within te western limits of the-city, brought 
$1600 an acre. 4,” 
A man named Black who carried the mail -be- 
tween Lynehburg, Va. and Pivsylvania Court 
House, was convicted befure the Fedral Court in 
Richmond, of the 25th ult..of, robbing the mail, 
and sentenced to 10 vears imprisonment. 
The wheat crop on the eastern shore of Mary- 


land ‘is represented by the editor of the Whig to be} 


more unprowixing than ever before known. 
We learn trom the Commereial list, says the 


Philadelplia Gazeue, that intelligence from Ches+}: 


ter, Lancaster, Bucks, Berks, and Northaripton 
counties ity this State, frou the upper part of New 
Jersey and trom Delaware and the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland describes the grain crop as flourish- 
ing and hkely to prove productive, 


In such clashing of accounts, in the absence of } 


positive pruv!. it is safest to hupe for the best, al- 
thouglt we are {vee to confess, our fears incline us 
to dread a very short crop. 

Thomas F. Purcell. Esq. is about te make the 
examination and location of the route of. the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal from the south branch 
of the Potomac to Cumberland. 

Efforts are being made iu Virginia, to raise the 
sum of ten thousand dollars to be devoted to the 
establishment of a settlement in Africa, to be call- 
ed New Virginia. It is to be founded under the 
auspices of tue American Culonization Society. 





Foreicn ABSTRACT. 

There have been two dreadful earthquakes in 
Chili... ‘The first and most disastrous shock oc- 
curred on the 20th February. Of the large town 
of Conception nota building was left standing.— 
Talcahuuna and five small villages in the harbor 
were destroyed. After the first shock the vessels 
in the bay were all left aground; but soon the 
searushed on in great rollers, and rising 25 or 30 
feet, completely overflowed the land, sweeping a- 
way theruins. On the 22d a large portion of the 
island of Caracana at the mouth of the bay was 
swallowed up. ‘The shocks continued for several 
successive (lays. It was stated at the time of the 
departure of the ship Coral, by which arrival this 
news is brought, that from 25 to 30 towns, be- 
sides many small villages between Conception 
and the Cordilleras were scenes of complete ruin. 
From 4 to 500: persons are known to have lost 
their lives, and it is feared that it may amount to 
thrice that number. ‘The sufferings of the survi- 
vors are immense. 

At Jamaica a number of European emigrants 
had arrived to take the place of the coloured ap- 
prentices, as laborers on the geesow. The 
weather had been favorable for the crops. 


The elegant Ship Anne McKim, arrived at this 
port, brings intelligence that the town situated on 
the island of Juan Fernandez was destroyed re- 
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Messenger, 
whose fine taste and poetic capac 
pily ‘displayed in these touching lines. an- 
sweriwa Very perfect edtnterpart of Mr. Wilde's 
stanzas, 





the two wotld most demand our. admiration — 
Southern Lit. Mess. © 
S ANSWER r 
To “My-life is like the Summer Rose.” 
The dews of night may fall friin tleaven, 
_ ~ Upen the wither'd rose’s bed, 
And tearwof fond regret be given, 
To mourn tle virtues of the dead : 
Yet morning's sun the dews will dry, 
And tears will fade from sorrow s+ ye, 
Affection’s pangs be lull’d to sleep, 
_ And even.love forget to weep. 
The tree may mourn its fallen leaf; 
And autumn winds bewail,usbioom, 
And friends may heave the sigh. of grief, 
O’er those who sleep within the tomb: 
Yet soon will spring renew the flowers, 
And time will bring more smiling ours, 
In friendship’s heart all grief will die, 
And even love forget to sigh. 


The sea may on the desert shore 

Lament each trace it bears away ; 
The lonely heart its grief may pour 

O’er cherished frieridship’s fast decay : 
Yet when all trace is lost and gone, 
The waves dance bright and gaily on; 
Thus soon affection ’s bonds are torn, 
And even: love forgeis to mourn. 





Woman.—W oman’s feelings, sooner matured 
than man’s, more early sink todecay. Ripened 
by habitand warmly sensitive by temperament, the 
age of twenty, when Comes the first true budding 
of man’s spirit, aud the first Iree gush of his care- 
less and generous heart, often witness the seared 
and blighted woman, with the’cold and madden- 
ing memory, of days gone by. .The blight of our 
hope, the disappointment of one visiun of happi- 
ness, throws a chill over her prophetic spirit, and 
wraps every dream 4p,anticipated ruin! Man isa 
different being, by his habits, his association; from 
disappointment he plunges into new pleasures, 
from one lost object he rushés on to new pursuits. 
It is a good characteristic of his nature, that he 
leaves the memory of sorrow for the hope of hap- 
piness. Well might it be for woman, if the in- 
difference which she has sometimes reason to 
deprecate in him, were often to pour its Lethe 
wave-upon her own bosom, which if it be called 
nature in its joy, yet clings with but too much 
constancy to its sorrow. Well might it be for 
woman, if the high laugh, and the careless, were 
not so frequently “roses o’er a sepulchre.” Ma- 
ny a bright eye is dimmed, and many a fair brow 
clouded, while the more rugged spirit of man 
passes the fiery ordeal of suffering, with equal 
relish for a second parsuit, and equal strength for 
a second disappointment. Many a gay heart is 
broken, and the young bosom rests in its sepul- 
chre, or seems in almost as lonely retirement, the 
oblivion or food of sorrow, while the buoyant spirit 
of youth, and the iron spirit of manhood, crush 
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and if we were called on to decide upon, 
their rela erits, we do not know which of 
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at our life isa bubble cast aj ty Mie" dee 
ternity, t6 floata moment upon its’ 
sink into darkness and. nothingness. B 
is it, that che high -and. +glorions- | 
which leap like*angels «fron the temples"t 
hearts, are forever waullering ahoudt-unsat 
Why is it that the rainbow and: the ‘eloud 
Overus with a beanty thatis newer earth; 
pass off aid leave us to muse upon there th 
loveliness ? Why is it that the stars which | 
their festivals round.the midnight throne? ate's 
above the grasp of our, limited: fuewhies=eférever 





{mocking os with their anappfoachatle glory? 


And finally, why is‘it that bright foriis-uf Human 
beauty aré presented to our view, and thentaken 
away from us, leaving-the thousand streatiis of 
our affections to flow back in Alpine tortents 
upon the heart? . We are born fora higher desti-. 
ny than earth —There is a realm where the rains 
bow never fades, and where ‘the’ stars. will be? 
spread out before-us like’ islands that slamber oi 
the oceas, and where the’ beautiful beings’ . 
here pass before us Jike visions, will stay in ous? 
presence forever. eine d 
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Cure for the Whooping Cough:—Take one” 
fourth of-a pint of swe et olive oil, the same quam='/ 
tity of common-leeks—ecut them fine, andsime 7 
mer them sanoderately, two vor three’ hours; and.“ 
honey sufficient t make it palatable; half a table’ ~ 
spoonful @ portion for.an adult, df taken four or ~* 
five times it will, in a few days, remove this dis» ~ 
tressing disorder. . 





How to makes Coffee as the French make it.» 
Have a coffee pot with a lip; pour into it.as many 
cups of boiling water as you wish.to make cups + 
of coffee; let the water boil, then put in as many 
table-spvonsfull of coflee as there are cups of wae 
ter, stir it, and let it simmer till the bead falls 
When the coffee is done, take it off the fire, pour 
ina cup of cold water, set.the coffee ou the hearth, 
and let it stand ten minutes, when it wall be fine. 
For breakfast, put one cupfull of this coffee to 
three or four cups of boiled milk, and sweeten. to» 
your taste, and you will find it aluxury ata small 
expense, as great as wealth can procure.— House~’ 
hold Almanac. 
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cently by an earthquake. The news was brought 
to Valparaiso a few days before she sailed thence. 


the thorns that would pierce them; and the care-' 
less and the happy give one gaze to the passing 
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J sant white Geld, ««+0-+-++r++0+ 
uz, on the hoof, ... . 
Comm, , pereweorerevcererres® bushe!. 


eeneeerreetarererer “ 
Cerrow, ‘ ebeeeeeeeererere >xound. 
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Vag eererereetoererer “ 


Fearuras, " “Gebesccedeneccceeseses and.| 
eetetbeetocesessrareees Peebel. 
FunsekMaas Bon wh. wh't fam-| perrel. 
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Hite avid Meal, in hhds. 
: do. in bbls. 
Gass Sexps, red Clover, --.----- 
Timothy (herd ofthe north) 
Tall meadow Oat,..-+++++++ 
Herds, or red top,.-+++++++- 
Har, in on nn pana ales oe, 
Hsur. country, w ro qeeeeeee u q 
: * zee rotted,.-+--|" 
Boas, on the gr eereeserereonrre 
Slaughtered 
ft Me pound. 
SECON, veveccccossrssceeres “ 
refuse, eeeereeweseereceeeee “ 
Lous, Prererirrr retire bushel. 
Mustanv Sexv, Domestic,.....---| 
Oats, See eee eee eeereeereee “ 
Peas, red e e, Seeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeee bushel. 
Blac “ 
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OVO, + crccsecsecsovess 
Lady ,o-cerecevesecercececes ts 
PaastTer Panis, in the stone,...+-- ton. 
Ground, .--+++++- barrel. 
Pauwa Cuntsra Beaw,.......---+|bushel 
ip MAR PSH ROOT RC CR ET eseseraseee pound. 
Rrz, eee eee eeeereesedesseereeeees bushel. 
Susquehannsh, “s 
Tosacco, crop, common,.«.-.-+++« 100 lbs 
— and red,«.-.| 
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wrappery, suitable 

for segars,..-++- 

ycilow and red, ... 
yellow, .-.cserseee 

fine yellow,...++ « 
Seconds, as in quality, .. 








Bacon, grerececcosersere 
cede ener soeere 
bee teetedecarene 


, in Ibs. & half tbs. 


Midd 
Burren, 

Ciwer, eee weeeeeeeeereeeseeereeee 
Catves, three to six weeks old...- 
Cows, new inilch, seeeeeret teraare 
Vy terovecsorcesensvecsere 
Conw Meat, for family use,--..--- 
Cuor Rre; 
HOGt,.--cccecesecccesecrcecssesoss 
Fssu, Shad, Ne. 1, t’d 7 50; untr'd 
H- rrings, salted, No. },...-.. 
Mackerel, No. 2&3, none; No.!, 
Cod, salted,.-ccesrereseeres 
Lames, Alive, ..c-scercrcescccoeces 
Slaughtered,-+--++++++e0e 
Larp, PPererT TT 
CLOND,. oo. cccivrcccccesvcceged 
Pouttaery, Fowls, .+-+++eereseseves 
Ducks, 
PoTaTors, Irish,..-.seecsesesevers 
Sweet,... serececscees 
PEBMIF 0, 000,: poccacscressoes seces 
Vet, fore quarters,...+-+++++++++-(pound. 

Hind do. “ 
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BANK NOTE TABLE. Oat 

Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 

chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Kaltsmore and North etreets. 


U.S. Bank, .+++0++e+eeparl| VIRGINIA. 
Branch at Baltimore,.---do| Farmers Bank of Virginia,3a 
Other Pranches......+*+-d0| Bank of Virginia,.......-+-do 
MARYLAND. |Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Panks in Baltimore,...+-par| Petersburg,.-++++++++++++do 
Hagerstown,.+ s++e+eeeee$8| Norfollt,.-seseeeseet*eee edo 
Frederick, ..+++see+e+eeeed0} Winchester,..++.+eee.eee dO 
Westminster, ...+--.++++-do}] Lynchburg, 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do Dilawille, 0.00 c00%0% eet 
Do, payable at Kaston,. «do [Bent of the Vallry,.... 
Salisbury,.-+--* +. uncertain||Branch at Romney,.....d 
Cumberland,..+++-++++++e2al| Do. Charlestown, . .. 
Millington,....+-+e++e+++edo|| Do. Leesburg, . 
D'!STRICT. \Wheeling Banks, 
‘Ohio Banks, generally 3a34 
‘New Jersey Kanks gen. lia? 





Washington, 
Georgetown, Banks, 4. 
Alexandria, iNew York City, 
PENNSYLVANIA. _ |\New York State,... . 
Philadelphia,......+++++-+4a||Massachusetts, 
Chambersburg,....-++++++4a| Connecticut, . 
Gettysburg ....+++++++++edo| New Hampshire, . ... 
Pittsburg, ....++-++++++14a2) Maine, 2 
OPK, .sceeee vececeeeeeee da) Rhode Island,...... 
OtherPennsylvania Bks.14a2| North Carolina, 








% ground leaf, ... 

Virginia, ..-sesceceesees 

Rappahannock,......... | 
Kentucky, «+++--se000..) 

Wueart, white, eee eee eeeereeeerene bushel. 
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Warsxey, Ist pf. in bbls..-........|gallon.| 38 
“ 7 


im WhGe.cccccsceent =“ 

wagon price, “ 

Wacow Fasicuts, to Pittsburgh,.|!00 lbs 
To Wheeling,.| “ 


dull 


“ 


Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, .. 
Full Merino,.......+00+. «+ 


52 6224 
Three fourths Merino,......} Me 
0 
35 





One half Gocecccereces % 
Common & one fourth Meri.| “ 
PeEesrececencccctccocess ss 
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A BAKEWELL BUCK. 
ANTED for an extensive agriculturist in the north, 
a Buck of the Bakewell breed of Sheep, to supply 
the place of one which has recently died. He must be a 
firet rate animal, of the purest blood, and of fine pointe, 
For such an one, a liberal price will be paid. Applica- 
tion to be made to the editor of this paper. je 2 
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washed. unwash 
-|pound.|62 to 75 26 to28 
“ 9 2 


Delaware [under $5}....3a4|South Carolina, 

Do. [over 5].....--jal (Georgia, .....+++-¢ 44a5 
Michigan Banks,....... . 5a) New Orleans do 
Canadian do....++.000658 | 








LOWERS.—The citizens of Baltimore and others, 
are hereby informed that the Rose Plants at our 
Nurseries are now in full bloom; a very extensive assort- 
ment of almost every shade, from pure white to dark pur- 
ple,or what is termed black, amongst them are the much 
and deservedly celebrated Greville Rose; one plant contains 
0 clusters, on one of which we counted fifty rose buds, 


¢ | colors varying from white to dark purple. 
5223 24 
4523 24 
4022 24 
40(23 26 


In compliance with the request of our friends and cus- 
tomers, we give this notice, in order that those who are 
desirous of seeing the Roses and other plants and trees in 
our nursery, may have the opportunity to see and make 
selections of roses, &c., whilst in bloom, to which they 
are respectfully invited. 

je9 SINCLAIR & MOORE. 
“az 
A TWO years old three-fourths Devon BULL. He 

is of fine form and medium size—he has been fed as 
dry cattle usually are. Having no use for him, his price 


will be very low—only $25. 
SINCLAIR & MOORE. 








June 9th. 





OR sale, a fret rate DEVON COW, five years olf 
ar Mitton oe orine = perfect anit 
2. is alt one 
of her kind, and is in Calf to a first rate Devon Bull. 
enter Pp side a BULL pwnd P ab = tind, 
equal in respects to an ca is 
age. The price of the two animals is $200, and 
will be delivered in Baltimore. Address : th . 
L I. HITCHCOCK, Philadelphia. 
June 9th, 1835. 3t. : 





FOR SALE, 


; A DURHAM BULL—Apply at this office. 
une 


jane 2 





LUCERNE SEED. 


FOR SALE ON PLEASING TERMS, 

6000'S fine quality LUCERNE or FRENCH 

CLOVER SEED. This is one of the most 
valuable grasses which hasas yet been introduced inte 
cultivation in our country, and can be recommended ag 
being particularly adapted to the ag me of soiling, as it 
is fit for the scythe fully two weeks before the common 
Red Clover, and can be advantageously cut several times 
in the course of a season. Persons sowing this 
of Glover, should also sow with it halfa bushel of Rye, 
or some other grain to the acre, so as to protect it from 
weeds the first year. or until it attains its wonted stren 
and becomes sufficiently mattered to smother the weeds. 
The quantity of seed sown to the acre is [SIbs. 

ALSO, SCARLET CLOVER, or Trifolium Incarnas 
tum, a very eariy sort, possessing many advantages. 

St. FOIN, and BURNET GRASS seed, both highly 
spoken of for culture in high, dry soils, as improvers of 
land—which, together with 

RUTA BAGA -TURN'P, WHITE FLAT, YEL 
LOW BULLOCK, EARLY DUTCH, »nd many other 
sorts, all of the best varieties of Turmip Seeds, for field 
and garden culture, are confidently recommended as of 
the very first quality, being selected with great care, and 
due regard paid to their freshness. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. 
At Seed Store connected with this Office. 
June 2. 


4 Subsc-iber has just received by the ship Canads 
a splendid assortment of English and Dutch Garden 
and Field Seeds. The respectability of the gentleman by 
whom these seeds were raised warrants me in recom 
mending them with perfect confidence. But to be cer- 
tain of the quality and to prevent diseppointment to pur 
chasers, proofsamples of each sort are taken and will be 
fully tested in hotbeds prepared for the purpose. 
ROBERT S:NCLAIR, Jr. 
At Snclair & Moore’s Maryland Agricultural 
Repository, Light near Pratt street. 
FOR SALE, 


BROOD MARE about 15 hands high, color black, 
fine furm and action. Apply at this oflice. 


TERMS OF THIS PAPER. 











1. Price five dollars per annum, payable in advates. 
$9-When this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 
on hand will be delivered or sent to the order of the sub 
scriber with his receipt. 

2. The manner of payment which is preferable to any 
other for distant subscribers, is by chec’ or draft on some 
responsible party here, or else by remittance of a current 
bank note ; and to obviate all objection to mail transmis 
sion, the conductors assume the risk. 

3. Subscriptions are always charged By THe Year, and 
never for ashorter term. Wien once sent to a subserib 
er the paper will not be discontinued (except at the die 
cretion of the publishers) without a special order, on re 
ceipt of which, a discontinuance will be entered, to tale 
effect aT THE END of the current year of subscription. 

4. Subscribers may receive the work by mail either ia 
weekly numbers, or in ere | or quarterly portions; ot 
else in a volume (ending in May annually), handsomely 
pressed, half bound and lettered (to match with the Ame 
rican Farmer) by such conveyance-as they may direct: 
but the $5 must in all these cases be paid in advance.» 

GF-ApveRTisemeNTs relating to any of the subjects of 
this paper will be inserted once at one dollar per 
or at that rate for more than a square, and at hall at 
rate for each repetition. 
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